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PRINGIPLES AND STANDARDS OF BLIND RTLIEF LYGISLATION 
Introduction 


In the decade and a half sinee the close of the 
World War much social and political theory, formerly 
regarded se visionary, impractical, or subversive, has 
been incorporated into the social and governmental 
structure of mny lands on either side of the Atlantic. 

’ Problems have become more acute and issues more clearly 

: drawn. FPurther to delay meeting such problems was 
impossible or, at least, unwise. Any weakness in the 

_ +Structure of the increasingly complicated society in which 
we live, may momentarily become the preverbial link upon 
which depends the strength of the entire chain. 

; The problem of the underprivileged--tiat large group 
Of people who for one reason or another are unable 
‘successfully to compete with the rest of mankind for a 
place in the sun-<-has ever been the concern of the ethically- 
: ind Ge The task of this small class was made somewhat 
Lighter ty the efforts of those prompted by motives less 


noble and more practical--the individuals seeking social 
recognition or heavenly reward. Thus the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, the sick, the fecbleminded, the wayward, the 
aged, the widowed and the orphaned, for many centuries have 
been and for the most part, still are the raison d'etre for 
some and a social ladder for others. 

‘Ironic ag such a role might be, it would have ceant diy 
been tolerable if the efforts of those concerned in the 
welfare of the dependent classes had been more or less 
adequate. The underprivileged can ill afford to be sensitive. 
The work in their behalf however, with but few exceptions, 
must be characterized as amateurish, unsystematic, unco- 
| ‘ ordinated, and wasteful. In a world striving for social 
E efficiency such glaring inadequacy could not save beon 
7 overlooked. Legislation of a preventive and remedial nature 
was the resulte 
| In the mass of social legislation touching upon every 
 eoneeivable problem arising out of social inequality, the 
_ problem of the blind restricted as it is to a small fraction 
of the general population, aust needs occupy but scant 
attention. None the less the mw era has not left the 
sightless without their share of representation in the new 
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Other relatively dependable sources.” 


The Bling in “eciety 
The present essay purports to discuss the seope and 
tendencies of relief legislation for the bliné in a nuaber 
or eountyies* having a population of 2500 sightlesse or more. 
The statistics upon which this study is based have been drawn 
shiefiy from figures compiled by the Health Organisation of 


the League of Nations” from official government reports and 
3} 


ide AYgentine, Australia, Austria, Selgium, Bulgaria, Cenadca, 
Czecho-Slovakiasy Vgypts, “ngland ang Vales, Finlancy Formosa, 
Prance, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Incie, Irish free Stute, lialy, 
Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, Norway, "hillipine Islands, Poland, 
Russia, Scotland, Sweden, Union of South Africa, and the United 
States of Ameriea. 

2e Report on the Welfare of the Blind in Various Countries, 
League ef Nations Health Organization, Official Noe Celle Gli, 
GEenevas Septes LILY. 

oe it must be borne in mind tht all such figures are in many 
cases far irom accurate as may be seen from the roliowing excer,yt 
from the “Blind and Deaf-lMutes in the United States, 1950* 
published by the Bureau of Censua, Uede Department of Comserce, 
i931, page 2: "Ho high degree of accuracy is to be expected in 
@ census of the blind and of deef-mutes carried out by the sSethods 
which it ms been necessary to use thus far in the United States. 
Tne reasons for this are that even with careful definitions of 
the groups to be included, a large element of pereonal jucguent 
enters into the decision of an enumerator as to whether ea given 
individual should be reported as blind or as a deaf-mute: and 
inconsistencies follew from the varyirg degrees of i clligence 
ana persistence of enumerators,. Added to this there ia the 
tendency on the part of relatives to conceal the presence of 
bling persons or deaf-mutes in their familics, especially in the 
case of children. Because of these conditions, anc of changes 
mde from time to time in definitions, as well as in the adminis- 
trative @thods used in taking the census, the enumeration of the 


“Blind and of deef-mutes has doubtless always been more or less 


inaccurate and incemplete." Censua enumeratione in other coune 


tries sre pleas cag less accurate than those in the United 


States. - 
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te the paugteiee prey in the table below, the prevalence 

of blindness ranges from 56 te every 100,060 general popula- 

tion in Belgiwa, to 1219 to every 100,000 population in “gypte 

“Over the entire area treated in vais study, blindm ss occurs | 

| in - ofemeaghtaed 100 eases to every 100,000 population or elie 
ss Countries with 2500 or mere blind? 


Country Year of Census Sumber of blind Number per 100,000 


. | population 
argentine  i91l4¢ 6857 87 
Australia 1921 3154 58 

Austria 1910 4581 73 
a Selgius 1922 2776 36 
a Bulgaria L910 4485 103 
wt 1927 4712 43 
Gsgeche-Slovakie 1926 7O0CO 43 
le 917 156511 1219 
England & Yeles 1927 46522 119 
ba 960 3229 il9 
: Formosa 1908 15675 515 
France 4931 28945 73 
1925 34703 & 
= tea ss i 
. 2 2 2 
I 1921 479637 156 
Irish Free State 1911 S250 i103 
“Italy L3ii 26211 &i 
_ Japan (exelusive of Tekie end nie prefectures) 
- i928 51874 105 
‘Latvia 1920 3588 | 224 
ie Netherland s 1320 S822 55 
Norway 1920 2687 i103. 
for gma Idands 1018 8667 Be 
 +Peland i921 16144 64 
“Russias Buropean 1897 207368 201 
Be Se Se Re 1926 2eoO0G6 iS 
 Seotland 1927 6939 141 
Sweden 1920 3090 &2 
Ur on of South Africa 
Pe. 1932 6550 109 
de 55489 52 


Ae 2S 
P es ior TSR taken from Goria conference on \ork 
a or te "Blind, American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 1951, 
; et; B 508» Figures for the UeSeAe taken from U.S. census of the 
bli ae hope page 9. Ail the other figures are taken from Health 
oF; ation — on the Blind, nengee of Nations, 1929, page 92-6 
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‘wees in the world. In 1916 the Ue Se Census Bureau 
attempted « @ very rough estimte of the total blind popula- 
_ tion of the World at 2,590,000, but added "probably this 
ee is an underestimate, e@ those regions not covered by a census 
i are ina large part inhabited by uncivilized or backward 
‘races, auong whom blindness is likely to be more prevalent 


tan it is where civilization is further advanced.*+ This 
e was mere than twenty years ago. Later estimates put the 
-—s« figure of blind in the world as high as 6,000,000. If the 

a tet should be "industrial blinances*, it is quite probable 


pa that the latter figure would be correct. . 

Eeonomicsiily the blind may be divided inte twe 
main classes, the larger of them being tae class of those 
who by reason of their low mental develepment or an 
ee adéitional handicap, cannot pessibly be trained for any — 
gainful occupation. The others are but partly self- 


ie supporting and, fer the most part, are employed in so-called 
"sheltered WOrkSNOps . a intained by private charitable 

" erennepsions or by subsidies from the government. Relatively 
only a Small percentage of the blind ever attain full economic 
- Andependence. Thig nuaber is pretty thinly distributed 


jind in she Us Ses 


among the several professions and in industrial and 


 gommercial pursuits. 


Table of blind population 10 years of age oy over 
classified according to sex and occupation 


Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry 
? 864 84 946 
Sxtraction of Hinerais 12 6 12 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 

Inéus tries 2470 620 5090 
Trans pértation 92 is 110 
Trade 1230 34 1264 
Public Service | 28 6 34 
Professional Services / 253 254 2605 
Domestic and Personal Service 225 166 59S 
Clerical Cecupations 207 4a 281 
Unclasadfiable as to Occupation __ - 42 4G 
Totals 590 1276 W177 
Hot Gainfully ‘m. loyed 7544 5115 22459 
Total of “mployed and Unemployed 

Bliné 23251 16385 39636 


in Englané the proportion of employed bling is somewhat 


| jarger. Gince the passage of the Blind “ersens Act in 1920 


ell phases of work for the blind have been co-ordinated and 
systematized. Many trainable blind but without the proper 
preparation fer gainful employment have been taken in hand 
and given the necessary training. Zany of them have been 
placed in sheltered work-shops or in competitive industries 
thus reducing the number of unemployed blind. 


in the Us®es, 1920" page 67, 
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asateuks ef the blind over 16 years of age as to 
employability or trainability, 


| ieaatayes Trained but Unertrained ‘rainable Unemployable 


unemployed 
9548 _- $66 1876 &78 27563 
Smyployed or employable ee ef ef ee «8 es L2466 
Unempioyadle ec os ef 8 8 8 8 ef oe 37863 
or se) £6 «6 #6 66 «4 ‘ss #0 8 «8 of 50051 


in the volume published by the Health Organization of 


the League of Nations on the welfare of the bling in 1929° 


the year of the report to the British Ministry of Health 
quoted above, the editors state: “In Great Britain where 
the blind nave been carefully classified, two out of every 
turee blind persons are classified as unemployable, se that 


there are twice as many blind to be cared for who cannot be 


usefully trainec or emplicyed as those who cane In Great 
Britain, the great majority of the unemployable blind are 
over SO years of age, the age beyond which blind persons 

aré usualiy found to be unable to learn a trade or to undere 
take remunerative employmente.. There is no reason to believe 
that the relative number of uncmployable blind in Great 
Sritain is exceptional, as the statistics of other countrics 
generally show at least as high a proportion of blind persons 
over 50 years of age as in Great Britain. Sumericeliy there- 
fore, the preblem of the unemployable blind is the greatest of ail." 
Ty Bight Weport of the Advisory Comslttes on the Blind to 


the Minister of Health, Londons, 1930, pe Sie 
Be Vide pebde 


A glance at the figures taken from the report to the . 
British Ministry of Health for 1929 will show that the 
proportion of employable blind in Great Britain is somewhat 
daiepitated “du'the above quotation. of a tetad ef 60032 
only 12468 are either employed or employable. The remaining 
37,563 are unemployable. It would therefore appear that not 
"two out of every three blind perscus are classified as unempley- 
able" but rather three out of every four. 
| In the United States the situation is somewhat worse. 
Of the total blind population in 1920 ten years of age and 
over of 39,636 enly 7177 were employed. No figures of 
unemployec tut employable or trainable blind are available. 
Ewen if liberal allewaneces shoule se mde for this claas of 
blind persons, the number of unemployable wiil still consti- 
tute @ grave problem 

_ Im other countries, and especially in less industrial 
regions of the world, the number of employable blind is 
markedly smaller. 


it 
F Trend from Private Charity te “ublic Velfare 
From the foregoing it becomes clear that only a handful 
. ef sightless attain to a state of economic inde pencence. 
i. The vast aajority of them are constrained to resort to the 


me, various agencies through which society looks after its weaker 


LG 
Prior to the Great War all such agencies have been 


the creation of high-minded individuals supported in their 
task by a large number of people whose motives were lees 
noble and much more practical--those whe sought social 
recognition in return for their services, Praiseworthy as 
such efforts are, they leave a great deal to ve desired 
from the point of view of social efficiency. 

Organizations for the welfare of the blind are found 
tainly in large centers of population where the blind . 
constitute an appreciable colony. The presence of blind in 
large numbers serves to draw the attention of the comaunity 
to their dependence on society. The treasuries of charitable 
and welfare organizations must be replenished from year to year 
from voluntary contributions of members and frienda. It 
therefore becomes necessary constantly to keep before them the 
hopeless destitution of the blind and the grim inevitability 
of their dependence on society. Periodic appeale for funds 
have to be issued. The palling extravaganse of such literature 
is well-known to every city-dweller with a listing in the tele- 
phone directory. But budgets must be Met and it is hoped 
that the end will justify the means. 

Necessary as such efiorts are, it is obvious thet from 
a larger point of views they militate against the best 
interests of seciety and the blind. It seems paradoxical to 


stress the helplessness of the blind on the one hand, and on 


er ere re ae 


il 
the other to attempt to place the blind in industry on a 
competitive scale. Employers who read appeals for funcs enlarg- 
ing upon the helplessness of the blind, can hardly be expected 
te open their plants to a blind worker regardless of the 
latter's training and ability. 

Another grave objection to private charities is their 
tendency to overlap. Celdom one finds one orgenization 
inclusive enough to care for all the possible neods of the 
blind. As a rule, a spirit of rivalry develops among such 
organizations in the same comuunity resulting in auch 
unseemly and wasteful practice distasteful to the more cultured 
of the comaunity, anc harmful to the blind in whese name tuese 
organizations are presumed te operate. 

Relative to this matter the Advisory Committee on the 
Welfare of the Blind in Great ritein say the following:+ 
"Tne responsibility for the care of the blind at difierent 
stages is divided between a number of bodies, and it is a 
matter of great importance that the various activities of 
these bodies should be mace to harmonize and progress suwoothly 
and automatically from one to anothere This is especially 
important in regard to the education and training and 
subsequent employment of the blind. Cases have been brought 
to out notice were there has been a lack of co-operations 
with the result that not only has the future of the blind 
we been seriously Jeopordised, but the heavy cost of educating 


of Health, L¥oSs pelde 
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hi awit ‘tiaiuing Bin bes Veen very Aargely wasted." The 


situation in other countries is not much better. 


sin considering the privately organized welfare agencies 
for the blind, another important criticism must be mentioned. 
All such organizations naturally direct their efforts toward 


the care of the larger groupe of blind living in the cities. 
While the unattached bline ordinarily migrate to the larger 


centers of population where opportunity for obtaining a 
gubsistence is less difficult, there is an appreciable number 


of blind not enterprising enough or for seme reason unable or 


- unwilling to leave the sparsely settled eommunity where they 
happen to be. Such people are erdinariliy carec for in a 


sporadic fashion by the mighbers or the local poor authorities. 
Care of this kind, while springing from admirable motives, 
is none the less in many instances highly unsatisfactory. 


The blind in such communities have to éo without the acvice 


and assistance of social workers anc educators especieily 
trained for work among the blind. 

But the most significant eriticiam to be levelied against 
privately supporteé welfare agencies for the blinds, is their 
inability to withstand the stress thd accompanies economic 
dislocation, Depending as they do on velustary contributions, 
their resources of necessity inteien markedly with the 
diminution of income of those whose contributions help to 
maintain them. But it is precisely at such times that 
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Seine dae quetntenes inereese far beyond tne normal. 

» RePeae the peoiic welfare Copartmente of ali large cities 

in the United States increased their expenditures since 

the beginning of the depression in 193%, the organizations for 
the welfare of tie blind were forced to curtail radically 
their budgets. | | 

Im 102% the City of Sew York! received and expenced. for ald 
purposes & total of nearly a Biliion and a half ¢ollars. In 
that Bane your the private eocial agencies ex ponéed 
[46 9286,968 feceived from private funds aga 96,559,420 i roa 
eublie funcs, The aggunt receivec fres private sources, 
wnieh includes bequesta, earnings, ond income free investe 
ments ae well ae current contributions, was therefore, only 
a little more than 3 por cent of the city's expenditures. 
it was, in fuet, about 7 per cent of the tutal amount 
feceiveé by the city in taxes (9626,791,000);. “Tne bucgets 
of certain of our lurge cities," says Dr. Syénor He Yalker,” 
"ave sireedy a9 great that the taking over of aii private 
seciai work does not seem inyessibles..* 

Tee $0Gias inecequacy anc inefficiency of private 
Charity could no longer bs over ivoked, Legislation ferserly 
regerced as visiouarys impractical, OF subversive, tus come 
to be cement a0 @ecially indispensable, The trenc frou 

Researoh Gureau, Financial Trend in 


are Counc 
Organized serge Seeiel Terk in weYeCe. "WeYes LVUS26 
2e Mecent Seclal Trends, peil??. 


| | 14 
private charity to public weifare aas become ayparent on 
every hand. 

Ive Walker in *Recent Secial Trends"? formulates tue 
new point of view as feliows: 

“Three criteria are suggested as bearing upon the 
tranefer of social welfare activities from private te public 
fundes First, nas w satisfactory mavtnod of dealing vita o 
eocial situation been fuunc? Second, ie it ivgitiagate init 

tne public be Fequired to aseume thie burcen? Tnirds are 
there provisions for the satisfactory public scministration of 
| tne responsibilities involved? Guite evicentiy tucse 
eriteria are not easily met, since cuch raises questiuns 
Mare te anowere Iu vegarc to tiw first, a reletiveiy 
satisfactory way of cealing with various existing seeciel 
6ituations hae been founce. in cennection wits tne eveconc 
QUCStion, if tie situation is pervistent ane eéems the rewuit 
of ferees wien cannot be ceitroiled oy tries attack, tne 


obiigation of the ygoneral community to give financial sup, ort 
Voluntariiy or by taxation, may be BSeuued.* 
“8 empnete Yee can be the only aguwer to thes Ques tions. 
4@ tar as tie blind are Concerned, hv blind fully mect tuis 
tareceloid toate 
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iit 
Txisting Standards of Blind Relief 


among the several schemes of relief granted to blind 

by the states, two main types may be distinguished. The 
‘most common among them.ix what may be called the Lump- 
Sum type. 

A general etate pension to all cisablec persons 
including the blind, scems te be in operation in Australia 
and Denmark.’ } 

In Australia a pension of 208. per week is paid to all 
bling and disabled persons over sixteen years of age who are 
permanently incapacitated from earning a living if they are 
in indigent circumstances.” Normally the pension ia granted 
to most blind persons even though they may be employed and 
earning wages because the income limit for blind persons 
including pension is 41 126. 6d. per week or such other 
amount as is declared to be a basic wage. 

Im Denmark under the Disablement Insurance Lew of 1921” 
all Gisabledpersons including the blind whose productive 
capacity is reduced to one-third or less, decome entitled 

. to an annual grant. It is stated that very few of the biind 
a in this country are not in receipt of a disablement annuity. 
An i.” Health Organization Neport to the League of Nations, p66. 


* 2e Ibid, 
ee Se Ibid, 


16 
| in i1Linois? the law wakes it mandatory upon counties 
7 te grant a benefit of §365 a year to any blind person of 
legal age whe ih single, has an income ef net over $465 e 
ays years or who if married, has together with hie or her spouse, 
& total income of not over 41000 a year and who has lived 
in the state continuously for 10 years and in the county 
for 3 years. 
The Lump-Sum type of relief exists in a number of 
a States in the United States and in several countries in 
SUropes The most Seeiunt comment on this type of relief 
ae * Gouies from lirs. #ary Le Silvis, tne more significant because 
Es of her oificial position as Assistant Director of tne State 
Departwent of Public Welfare of Illinois.” ‘The lew makes 
. - no distinction between a blind person who is nesdy and one 
who, while not enjoying a stated income, is nevertueicss 
-—s Aaving at home with hie or her family and enjoying all the 
-—«s @omforte of life. Recently two women, voth totully blind, 


Living in the same county; made application for biind relief, 
4) ee was the daughter of a wan of considerable means<-)40,000=- 
_ @njoying all the comforts of life ond amply able to supply 
hie Gaughter with nice clothing ‘sil the necessities of life. 


| hiv applicant was the daughter of « man who had no 

29 NO Moneys and no job. Both were paid a pension. 

= “Yokay, Blind elie? Lave in the U. S.,5 American 
chen Tee the Blind, 1929, p52. 


"Welfare Bulletin of the Illinoie State Department of 
ic Velfare, Febs a34s ; 
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: he this right? T do not think it was. I have related 
on this story--not a bit exaggerated--to empiasize the necessity 
4 of painstaking investigation to determine the need of aid.” — 
, } Similer opinions are held by many progressive social 
C- ae workers relative to operation and administration of Lump~« 
Sa relief lawee | 

Somewhat less comuon than the Lump-Suia type of relief 
_ legislation is the So-called Augmentation-Seheme, This | 
oF type is invented primarily for those who are partiy seif- 
S :- inn. in many instances however, it is alec paid te 
. = those comsonly knewn as unemployable hlind. The term 
Augmentation is  deseriptive rather than restrictive. 


+ 


. Taree categories of relief may be subsumed uncer this 

| m type: (a) A fixeé amount of money is added to the blind 

| eerson's income irrepective of his sarnings. In sowe London 
workshops! the amount of 156. a week is added by way of 

> gugeentetions in Czecho-Siovakia and Luxembourg” workers are 

a given free board and room, and they are allowed to keep their 

earnings. | 

a (ob) A more common type of augmentation is cetermined 


on @ sliding scale decreasing as earnings increase. This 
3 
method is in practice in England and Wales. 


an Organization Report to the League of Nations, peddle 
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16 
(e) Augmentation fixed et a certain percentage of 
earnings. Under this scheme, 4 whe earns {10 a week, will 
get an augmentation of (2.50, while B, whose earnings amount 
to 95 a week, would get only $1.25. It will be noticed that 
this scheme is the exact opposite of (ob) under which form of 
relief the worker gets an increasingly reduced augmentation as 
his earnings rise. This form of relief is in practice in 

New Zealand and Massachusetts.+ 

The antithetical character of (b) and (c¢) indicates that 
there is no uniformity of approach to the question of method. 
While (b) penalizes industry by decreasing the allowance to 
@ recipient as he becomes more efficient in his works) (c) 
treats the beneficiary of that form of relief as a school boy 
putting him on a sort of honer roll for attaining a 
 eertain point of productivity. To carry the analogy a bit 
further, scheme (a) scems to be a method of reward for 
application in a school with a somewhat lower standard and 
less discrimination than those obtaining in the echool in 
which reward is distributed under scheme (ce). 

In none of the above three schemes, nor indeed, under 
the Lump-Sum type of relief is the question asked, What are 
the needs of the blind person under consideration? Ils he or 
she single and living with parents or relatives, or is he or 
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toe 1 ane ‘has ene oF two or more minor cniléren to 


“ gecustouse? Since relief under the above forms is given 
. te all blind persons in the areus where such relief is 
anda tery upon the welfare authoritics, vith restrictions 
: : 4 f @ technical nature found in the law under wiieh the 

relief is administured, regardless of wuut their atewers 

to tue ebove questions would be, it gust be concluded that 
the relief does not really bely tie biind person become — 
oat adequately adggustec to his social environment. 
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A ets ete Standard fer BLine Relief Legislation 


The gria@ary purpose ef ell relief legislation is to 
Pyeaiers the economic stress of an individual or a family.* 
To éo this it gust be determined whether or not economic 
; stress existe. The inability on yart of a blind yorson 
ee “% feliew gainful eayioyaunt is not »rims facie evidence of 
3 existence of such stress. | 

in the cases cited by Ure. Silvie® buth women were | 
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equaaly unable to provide for themselves, One however, Lived 


with her weed thy ifatner and enjoyed all luxuries money and 

the loving care of pareuts could provide. Tue other applicant — 
was éestitute and without a friend to whom to turn. Yet under 
the construction of the [liinois statute they were both 
entitied to relief. 

After the real existence of economic stress has been 
6¢tablished, another exacting problem arises--namely,s the - 
extent of such economic stress. What are the needs of the 
situation in question and what is necessary in order to bring 
about a more oy less adequate adjustment? 


Blindness occure in the hemes of the wealthy as well as 


the poor, the cultured as well ae the ignorant. The standards 


of life te which all these people are accustomed cilfer as 
wicely ag do the social stratifications to which they belonge 
Barring certain types of insurance indemnifying biincness and 


in the abeence of savings and friends upon whem one cen rely, 


blindness makes it imperative to resort to relief until euch 


time as the blinded person can be re-educated for a gainful 
eooupation. It is clear that a person accustomed to a 
higher standard of life would require a larger subsidy than 
one used to a lower standard. I'tmay also happen that such 
@ person will have one or two or more minor children te 


gupporte It is clear that such @ person could not be expected 
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21 
ay to live on the same relief as allowed te a single person 
4 | accustomed. to Siapler living conditions. 
} | Endeeds the trend of modern social service is in the 
direction of adequate relief determined by the ectual needs 
‘of the person in question. | Secial workers have long since 
abandoned y at least in theory, the giving of just enough to 
tice the recipient “over to the next week's misery.”* in 
1925 Mrs. Nesbitt redefined her miniwum requirements os 
“everything necessary for a standard of living that will 
mike possible a high standard of paysical, mental and woral 
health and efficiency for adults, the full physical and mental 
growth and developacnt of children, and provision for their 
moral welfare,” 
3 ‘Opponents of adequate provisions for blind relie?, ae 
indeed, opponents of all progressive vocial legislation, often 
- express the fear that such laws will rob their beneficiarice 
Of initiative and self+reiiance. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. In point of facts adequate relief laws for the 
blind, if wisely and efficiently administered, can serve only 
to build up thelr morale and make of them dignified and self~ 
veldant members of a well integrated and interdependent secial 


. unit. Saye Mr. George Danby, Manager of the Royal Glasgow Asylum 


for the Bline”, "Yor Many years the workers were asking for 
@ pension, In 1926 a pension scheme waa introduced which 


he we Long Views, Chapter on Adequate Relief, Nussell Sage 

a Poundations New Yorks 195305 ppsed26-5. 

 —i“s BeGouncil of Social Agencivea of Chicago, Chicage Stendard budget 
Ps: Ae Dependent Families, Bulletin Noe 5, 2nd revised edition, 1925. 
= « Be =World Conference on the Blind, Proceedings, 1952.5 ppeldoff. 
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entitled blind workers at the age of fifty yeara, with 


ten years service (inclusive of the apprenticeship period), 


| to olaim a pension of 230. weekly for males, and 156, weekly 
for females. This, with their blind pension of 10s. weekly, 


gave them an income of S56. and 258. respectively. This 


privilege was not taken advantage of as we expected, men 


between sixty and seventy years of age continuing work ond 


oceupying room that was required for younger people. In 


1929 the cowilttes decided that retirement cimuld be 
@ompulsory at the age of fifty-five years." 
But how can the true need of the applicant for blind 


: relief be determined? All such facts can be ascertained only 


by & well-trained and competent social cose worker, In the 


 *Resent Social erende"*Dr. Valker sumauarizas the roie of 


the case worker as follows: “The foremost in importance 


of the general trend in social work curing the isst quarter 


century is the development ef individualized trea tment-- 


ecuse workeeily a number of situations, The social case 


worker undertakes the adjustment of the individual to his 
- environment by aswoubling ang enalyging all informtion 
available about hie present situation by planning @ method 


of handling this situation, Through securing the co-operation 


of family, friends, employers, and by utilizing the social 
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25 
resources of the community, such as hospitals, clinics, 
schools, law-sourts, Re-education of the client himself may be 
necessary, and to this end the case worker seeks a relation- 
ship with the clicnt based upon understanding and confidence." 
| ‘The eaployment of a secial case worker in eonnection 
with the adainistration of blind reiief laws would not 
necessarily méan @ larger expenditure ef funds, As Are « 
Silvis testifies,” many applications for relief should and 
would be refused if proper investigation weremade of the 
cirouustances surrounding ach applications — 
But even if the employment by the government of trained 
Case workers should involve an increased expwnditure, it 
should not militate ageinst the adoption of such) a WEA SUPE « 
in the last analysis, social efiiociency must ave only 
 Priterion by which should be determined the desirability or 
. | undesirability of a proposed messure. 
‘ | | Already the more positive attitude toware the problems 
at of the blind in recent years, has produced favorable results. 
mY euce tioned facilities and adequate ralief laws Bave in 
many countries materially recuced mendicancy and enforced | 
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ddlenees,.” The blind everywhere are beginning to regard 


Pe themselves as legitimte members of society which brought 


them into existeness 
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ity 
Recognising that numerous social, economic, cultural 
and climatic conéi tions deteraining blindness cannot be 
accounted for legielation for the blind, it is yet interesting 
to note the definite yeiskivnent» existing between the 
adequacy and inadequacy of relief legislation and the 
corresponding prevalence of blindness in the countries given 


in the following table. 
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néd per 100,060, and third 
On ie plus ‘hind por 160,000 general population. 


with 2600 or nie Pha tnbs classified as to wae 
Slation obtaining in each (Specific, general, or none) 
in three groups, the first having from 36 to 74 blind 
100,000 general povulation, second, conteining from 75 to 
s Countries containing 125 


ific Relief Legislation*ie 
special needs of the wiind. “General* ie legislation — 
ne nd my share but which is int wnded to aeet the 
ik anew and inclusive atbid of dependents. 
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Type re Legislation Ratio 
rou | 
scuanak oS 
General é& 
S -eeifie 48 
Generel “ae 
&gecific in 26 states; General 
in @il the rest of 
Gene ral Se 
General 55 
Specilie $8 
General 56 
Generad 64 
General 72 
General 72 
General 73 
Grows 8 
General GL 
Hone 64 
None a 
General L01 
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Specific iGS 
None 405 
Hone 407 
yone L109 
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Specific Lig 
Croup © 
Gm eral i4l 
uone 150 
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rone “24 
None 818 
Kone 4219 
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ae it twin be noted that. in Group A where blindness is 


least prevalent legislation is either Specific or General; in 
Ri ie Group B with a greater jr evalence of blindness, two countries 
 — have the specific type Of legisiation, two the Renerns » and 
"alt the rest have no legislation at all; in the third group 
ye). witn the highest ratio of blindness, only two countries have 
aed the general type ef legislation while all the rest have none. 
The above table is not intended to show any definite 
correlation between the prevalence of blindness and the 
txintence of adeatate relief Lawss It is merely an index of . 
Con ty the concern of society for its blind. In communities where 
 soedaa responsibility tor its deyendents is highly developed, 
_ bLindness will uncoubtedly tend to decrease. 
| Society's concern fer the blind seems to have found & new 
and promising cxyression. What should be the goal of tuis 
Raves of social legislation? Me Paul Guinot, an eble and 
devoted champion of the biind, Surmuiaies it as follows; 
: , *In the first place, the state must recognize the legal 
P. of the biiad yorson te be yrotected by society: to 
a respectso as an inaiviaual; to receive just compensa tion 
ter. the burden and expensé his handicay involves. 
"Haman sylupathy has alwaye been aroused by the unfortunate 
ite of those who me rereety: or accidentally have iost the 
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nF eFTE on “te Blind, Proceedings, 1952, pp.d40ff. 
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invaluable gift of sight. in several eountries, particularly — 


in Sugland and in some of the states of the United States, | 
legislation has been adopted by which the government grants 


financial eompensatien to blind persons whose plight it is 


to earn less anc to spend wore than the seeing. 

“But, up to NOWs HO country has establishec o law for 
the blind, neither haw it eet forth, in legal text, the 
duty of society in reapect to the sightless, The obligation 


Pests on us, in every country, to say whether the blind, 


deprived as they are of an indispensable senve, have the 


| right to live a normal life. Hot to give them thie chance 


(if you will pardon my rather blunt statement) is to become 


the silent accomplice of a crime! Not daring to kill the 


blind, one would nevertheless leave them half dead, in ao 


shameful condition and on the verge ef etarvation.e 

“Such a thing is condemned by public opinion. It is to 
put an end to this that we demand from all governments 
definite comni tacnts gn tale mattere The problem they have 
to solve is no longer merely one of humanity; it is a deeply 
moral question requiring from governments, for the sake of 


their own honor, a reasonable, intelligent solution, both 


imaediate and finale* 
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Summa ry 


Blingness appears to be one of the by-products of life 
itself. While ite prevalence can undoubtedly ne materiaily 
reduced through improved and more widely accessible medical 
service and through the greater social control of industry 

and ite incidents, blindness will in all likelinoed always 
| remain a problem for society to deal with. 

This aspect of blindness gives it the status of a 
Gefinite and clearly-defined social situation dewanding a posi- 
tive policy on the part of seciety. In the light of tie 
growing social responsibility of seciety to its weaker members, 
the bling are no longer regurded merely as ocbjecte of charitye 
in cases where the bliné are trainable, they are taugat a 
useful occupation and thue mace self-supporting and eelf. 
respecting members of the community. And with regare to the 
bling ordinarily classified as "unemployable" » private 
eharity ie slowly giving way to a feeling of public responei-~ 
bility taking the form of an inclusive program of relief 
administered by the government to all dependent elastes. 
| Blind relief lawe, with but very few exceptions, have 
' been enacted only since the close of the Vorld “ar and have 
been restricted mainly te the “nglish-spoeaking countries. 
These lawe have not always been successfully edministereds 
The tendency is to treat ail blind with « dead uniformitye 
To make these relief lawe more effective, an 
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i ang eaoh blind a ve. 
Hoede. The trained social case worker who vecomes 
ve or with the informal beckground of the applicants 


i wig and what kind relief should be allowed than is the 
ae be steintentioned official who hasn't become familisur with 
auch facts. 

i 3 ‘Blina relief Legislation ig stili in ite infancye 
‘The few scattered enactments found here and theres are 
a both in quantity and quality. None the less they 

| ere indicative of ® new and growing attitude that some day 
A wilh be translated into a positive social policy toward 

| | Undnose and the blinds 
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